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\ METHOD OF PROCURING FRESH WA-} 

TER PURE AND WHOLESOME. 
(Translated from the French.) 

Mr. Fessenpen,—The process which is here | 
proposed is not wholly unknown to scientific men ; | 
hut it may be useful to publish it for the benefit of | 
those, who reside places, where the water is | 
not of the best quality. The method is to make 
use of pulverized charcoal, which has the proper- 
ty of at.racting all the products of vegetable and 
animal decomposition, held in solution in the wa- 
ter. ‘The water of sewers, the most foul, and of 
marshes the most muddy, may be rendered as 
clear, and agreeable to the taste, as that of the 
best fountains, by filtering it through a few inches 
of charcoal dust. Many persons perish, annually, 
during the warm season, in consequence of using 
foul and putretied water. 

Any person can afford to purchase a half cask, 
and adopt to it a wooden cock, with a false, mov- 
able bottom, and five or six cents worth of char- 
coal. Sailors, also, may provide themselves with 
easks, prepared by this method, by which means 
they will be able to supply themselves with good 
water, during a long voyage. 

I believe that an industrious man, might, (in 
many situations) find his account in purifying wa- 
ter in this manner, as the process is simple, and 
the apparatus costs but a trifle. 

With esteem, yours, 
A. PARMENTIER. 

Botanic Garden, Prooklyn, 

New York, July 7, 1827. 
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CANKER WORMS. 

Mr. FessendEn,—The desolating ravages of 
the canker-worm in various parts of the State, call 
for the energetic exertions of agriculturalists and 
orchardits, to destroy them. Various experiments 
have been attempted to stop the progress of the 
grub while attempting to ascend the fruit trees. 
Encireling the bodies of the trees with a rim of 
tar, has, the last season, been found to be com- 
pletely successful in this town, where properly and 
faithfully applied. Several fine orchards, (which 
the preceding seasons exhibited the appearance 
which marks the progress of these destructive in- 
sects) are now clothed with luxuriant verdure and 
fruit; while orchards immediately adjacent which 
have: not been tarred are completely divested of 
fruit and foliage. 

The method pursued by those who have been 
successful, was to encircle the trees with a band- 
age of coarse cloth and apply the tar on the cloth 
every evening about sunset. In the morning the 
tar was found to be full of grubs and millers. The 
tarring was attended toin the preceding fall as 
well as in spring, many of the grubs were caught 
in November, and in February; and it is found 
that they ascend at all times after the first freez- 
ing, when the ground is sufficiently thawed to al- 
low them to extricate themselves. The past sea- 


| mildness of the weather has made it nec essary to) 
tar many months to effect their entire destruction. | 
In some instances, they have also dug up the | 
soil about the trees, exposing the grubs or eggs | 
to the frost, or to be devoured by dunghill fowls. 
This, no doubt, had some effect ; but these’ insects | 
are so amazingly prolific, that, if only a few as-| 
cend, the tree is injured. | 
I had formerly supposed, that some other me th- | 
od would be found to be more expedient and ef- 
fectual than tarring; such as, perhaps, putting 
lime about the roots, or tan, clay, or sea-weed, or | 
removing all the soil from around the trees to a} 
distance and supplying its place with such as was! 
not infected with the deposits of the worm. 1 
had also supposed that tarring, taking into con- | 
sideration the trouble, expense, uncertainty and | 
the injury of the tar to the trees, would be nearly 
equivalent to a total loss. But I am now convine- 
ed that the canker-worm may be exterminated by | 
this method, and that the cause of failure hitherto | 
has been, that the grub has stolen a march upon | 
in the autumn and winter. | 
| 
} 
} 


| 
| 
| 
' 
' 
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Certain it is, if the canker-worn should continue 
its ravages many years, some of our finest orch-| 
ards will be entirely ruined. Thes considerations 
have induced the foregoing remarks from | 


Lynn, July, 8, 1828. A FARMER. 


From the Massac husetts Agricuhural Repesitory. 


RAW POTATOS BAD FOR MILCH COWS. 

The following article taken from a foreign mag- 
azine, has*been copied lately into the American 
Farmer and the New England Farmer : 

“ Many farmers are in the habit of giving raw 
potatos to all kinds of stock; but they are of a 
watery and griping nature, and accidents have 
frequently happened from their use, before the 
cattle have been accustomed to them. For mileh 
cows, they are very bad, purging them, and ren- 
dering their milk too thin and poor, even for suck- 
ling.. If given raw to fatten oxen, good hay and 
bean meal should be allowed, to counteract the | 
watery quality of the roots. There is, however, | 





mealy approach nearest to the nature of corn, the 
yellow afford the strongest nutriment.”—Scotch 
Magazine. 

REMARKS. 

Nothing can be of greater importance to every 
farmer, than a correct knowledge of the compara- 
tive merits of the different varieties of food for his 
cattle. Of course nothing can be more _perni- 
cious, than throwing out loose and general cen- 
sures of any particular species of food, particular- 
ly of those most easily raised, and therefore the 
cheapest. I certainly am not disposed to set up 
my authority against opinions advanced in estab- 
lished works. But there is no treason in stating 
facts, in relating careful and long continued exper- 
iments. For nearly twenty years, | have been in 
the practice of allowing my mileh cows from No- 
vember till they go to grass about three pecks of 
roots a day with good English, or upland hay to 
their full content. I first commence with the beet, 
because it is most perishable ; carrots then follow, 

and from February till May, they have raw pota- 








sen has been particularly unfavorable :—for the 


nal ? . {to Mr. Stevens the premium. 
much difference in the nature of potatos, and the }'° Ir. Stevens the prem 





tos. In commencing with the potatos, they will 


ra for a few days relaxed ; so they will, (often) to 
as great a degree, with Indian meal ; after a little 
use, they return to their natural state of body, and 
are always in high condition when they are turn 
ed out to grass— perhaps they are too fat. 
Potatos, then, cannot be a watery, griping 
my milk is as rich as the milk of cows not thus 
managed. My cows have been almost always 
raised by myself, from my own stock, and I usual. 
ly keep them till the y are aged, If the proposi 


: food ; 


{tion stated in the extract at the head of these re- 


marks had been true, or nearly true, or had any 
degree of soundness in it, it seems to me impossi 


ble, that I should never have remarked the ill ef- 


ifects stated. 


Some farmers may consider these remarks as 
of less weight, as coming from a man not bred a 
farmer. may suppose that I trust the eyes 
of others, and am deceived. To these possible 
objections, | reply, that my cows are objects of 
special regard, as turnishing me with one of the 
most valuable juxuries ; that I attend to them per- 
sonally and carefully, and Lean see no good rea- 
son Why an attention of twenty years should not 
form as correct an opinion 
thorough bred farmer. I am not, however, with 
out support from persons of that description. An 
intelligent practical farmer, whose dairy is in such 
repute that he obtains from thirty-one to thirty- 
seven cents a pound for his butter, assured me, 
that he always gave his cows in winter the long 
red potato in a raw state, and that he estimated 
two bushels of that potato for his cows as equal to 


one bushel of corn. JOHN LOWELL. 


Some 


enable me to as a 


CURRANT WINE, 

Extracts from the Report of Messrs. Bartlett & 
Harvey to the Rockingham Agricultural Society, 
at a Cattle Show, held in Exeter, N. H. 

The samples of wine exhibited, were of white 
and red by Mr. Samuel B. Stephens of Exeter ; 
and of red, by Joseph Tilton, Esq. of Exeter.— 
The wine from the white currant, for body and 
| flavour, was preferred ; and the committee award 
This wine had no 
distilled spirit mixed with it, and was made by the 
following receipt : 

“To each gallon of clear juice was added two 
gallons of water, and to each gallon of the mix- 
ture was added three and a half pounds of white 
Havana sugar, and put immediately into a clean 
wine barrel ; after it had done fermenting it was 
bunged tight.” 

The red wine of Mr. Stevens was made by the 
following receipt. 

“To each gallon of clear juice was added two 
gallons of water, and to each gallon of mixture 
was added three and a half pounds of good brown 
sugar and put inte good barrels ; after it had done 
fermenting, it was stopped tight. In February af- 
ter it was made, one gullon of the best 4th proof 
Cogniac brandy was added to each barrel, and 
stirred up thoroughly.” 





A late London paper ‘states, that the duke of 
Buckingham has, at his seat at Avington, a team 
of Spanish asses, resembling the zebra in appear- 
ance, which are extremely tractable,}and take more 
freely to the collar than any of the native species. 
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Extract from a Treatise on Agriculture, originally published in 
the Albany Argus. 


RYE. 

This grain, though of the same family with 
wheat, is less valuable. A bushel of rye weighs 
less, and gives less flour, and of worse quality, 
than a bushel of wheat. In comparison, there- 
fore, with wheat, it fails; still there are circum- 
stances, which, as an object of culture, may give 
it the preference: Ist. It grows well in soils 
where wheat cannot be raised: 2d. It bears a 
much greater degree of cold than wheat: 3d. It 
goes through all the phases of vegetation in a 


shorter period, and of course exhausts the soil | 


less: 4th. If sown early in the fall, it gives a great 
deal of pasture, without much eventual injury to 
the crop: 5th. Its produce, from an equal sur- 
face, is one sixth greater than that of wheat.— 


These circumstances render it peculiarly precious | 


‘0 poor soils and poor people—to mountains of 
great elevation and too high northern latitudes. 


SILK. 

Since we have commenced epitomizing the 
“Manual” on the cultivation of silk, it has given 
us great pleasure to find some of our enterprising 
citizens already engaged in the nurture of silk 
worms, and making preparations for an extensive 
attention to the production of silk. Capt. Anthony 
| Wright, of this town, showed us, a few days ego, 
four or five beautiful cocoons, made by silk worms 
on his farm the present season. Capt. Wright 
has set out a considerable number of mulberry 
trees, which are doing well; and he will soon 
‘have abundance of means for trying the experi- 
ment of silk making on an extensive scale. 

_ One or two others, we understand, have em- 
barked in the same enterprise, but how extensive- 
ly, or with what success in the outset, has not been 
told us. Our husbandmen would do well to fol- 
‘low this example generally. If an acre of land 
will support mulberry trees enough for the pro- 
duction of forty pounds of silk, annually, and this 
‘is said to be the case, our farmers will find this 
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The milk is kept twenty-four hours—it is thea 
put into a vessel over a small fire, which should 
only be sufficient to raise the heat of the milk, 
nearly to boiling, in two hours, not less. When 
it has been this length of time heating, and begins 
to exhibit indications of being near boiling, by 
bubbles rising to the surface, it is to be taken off, 
and let stand twenty-four hours more. The smal- 
lest degree of boiling mars the process. 

At the end of this time, the cream will be all on 
the surface. It is then to be divided into squares, 
with a knife, and taken off from the milk beneath. 
This cream will keep much longer, without sour- 
ing, than cream raised in the common way; and 
may be, at any time, quickly converted into but- 
ter. It may also be salted, and used on bread, oj 
otherwise, without churning. 

It is good for coffee, but not for tea; as when 
put into this liquid, a part of it turns immediately 
into butter. In London, this cream is considered 
a great dainty, and, in winter, is sent into that 











city from a distance of two hundred miles.-—Far 


‘ 


Its use, as a food for horses, is known as well) one of the most profitable uses to which their dry, { mers Assistant. 


in this country as in Europe. This grain chop- 
ped and the straw cut and mixed, forms the prin- 
cipal horse food in Pennsylvania ; and in Germa- 
ny, the postillions are often found slicing a black 
and hard rye bread, called “bonpournikle,” for the 
post and other horses; and the same practice pre- 
vails in Belgium and Holland. 

Its conversion into whiskey, is a use, less ap- 
proved by reason and patriotism ; but if a spiritu- 
ous liquor must be drank, we have no scruple of 
preferring the form of whiskey, (of our own mak- 
ing) as that, which, on the whole, is least injuri- 
ous to the human bedy and most beneficial for 
the body politic. 


The species of this grain, cultivated here, are | 


two—the black and the white; for spring rye, 
(often mistaken for a species) is but a variety, pro- 


duced by time and culture, and restored again’ 


to its former character and habits, by a similar 
process. 

According to the course of crops, potatos, in a 
sandy soil, precede rye. 
ing, and manusing given to that crop, will there- 
fore make part of the preparation necessary for 
this. After harvesting the potatos, plough the 
ground and sow and harrow in the rye, taking 
care, as in all other cases, that the seed be care- 
fully selected and thoroughly washed in lime wa- 
ter, as the means best calculated to prevent the 
ergot ; a disease, to which it is most liable, and 
which is supposed to be an effect of too great 
humidity. 


Rye is not exempt from the attacks of insects ;| 


but suffers less from them than either. wheat or 
barley. Whenever the straw of winter rye be- 
comes yellow, shining, and flinty, and circulates 
no more juices, nature makes the signal for har- 
vest, and no time should be lost in obeying it. 
“Cut two days teo soon, rather than one day too 
inate,” was among the precepts of Cato ; which, if 
adopted here, would save much grain—terminate 
the harvest about the tenth of July, and give a- 


the crop next in suecession. 


Slave Mongers.—f. Malibran, of New York, has 
lately been fined in the sum of $2,000 as having 
fitted out a vessel called the Science, for the Afii- 
ean slave trade, which vessel was some time since 
sent into New York and eondemned. 





The ploughing, harrow- | 


. | the cows together, while milking, and letting the 
bundant time to turn down the stubble, and sow! whole stand till nearly cooled, is a very bad one, 


sandy lands can be appropriated.—.Mass. Yeo. 


CREAM. 
| Pans or trays for holding milk, to raise the most 
cream, ought to be broad and shallow, and the 
| milk put in them should not be more than three 
‘ . pore 

}or four inches in depth. ‘Tin and wood are the 
| best materials for making these. 
| Some line wooden trays with lead ; but this is 
}a bad practice, as lead may sometimes be dissolv- 
;ed by the acid of the milk, and then it is poison- 
‘ous. Wooden trays ought to be well scalded, 
and dried in a cool place, as often as new milk is 
| put into them, to prevent the wood from absorb- 
‘ing too much of the acidity of the milk, and thus 
coagulating the new milk, before the cream; for 
cream wil! not rise, after the milk has become co- 
agulated. 

If new milk be kept as warm as when it comes 
from the cow, no cream will rise on it; but, when 
sufficiently cooled, the cream separates from the 
rest and rises to the top. In order then to effect 
this, to the best advantage, the new milk should 
be made as cool as possible, and the cooler it is 
thus made, the more suddenly and effectually the 
cream will rise. The cooler the cellars in which 
milk is kept, the better. To set milk-pans, made 
of tin, in beds of salt, would, no doubt, be useful, 
where the cellar is too warm; and to set all milk 
vessels on a floor which is constantly covered with 
cold spring-water, is also an excellent plan; and, 
| where it can be done, ought never to be omitted. 

Most of the cream comes last from the cow in 
milking. The last half-pint of milk that can be 
got, by milking the cow dry, contains as much 
cream as the first quart, or perhaps three pints ; 
and, for this reason, cows ought always to be 
milked as clean as possible. The quantity of 
jeream will also be greater, if the milk of each 
'eow be strained into a pan by itself, as soon as 
possible. The practice of pouring the milk of 


} 


| 





las in this way, much of the cream will not after- 
| wards rise. 

| Itisis said, that any given quantity of milk, 
| having the cream separated by the scalding pro- 
cess we shall describe, yields a fourth more of but- 


ter ; and it is well known that this cream may be 


{ 





PENNSYLVANIA, 

William Penn the founder of this State, in one 
of his letters to his friend Richard Turner, gives 
the following account of the origin of the name 
given to the State. 

“5th Ist mo. 1681. ‘This day my country was 
confirmed to me, under the great seal of England, 
with large powers and privileges, by the name of 
Pennsylvania, a name the king would give it, in 
honor to my father. I chose New Wales, being 
as this, a pretty healthy country ; but Penn, being 
Welsh for a head, as Penmanmoire in Wales, Pen- 
rith in Cumberland, and Penn in Buckingham- 
shire, the highest land in England, called this 
Pennsylvania,which is the high or head wood land 
for I proposed, when the secretary, a Welshman, 
refused to have it called New Wales, Sylvania, 
and they added Penn to it ; and though I much 
opposed it, and went to the king to have it struck 
out, and altered ; he said, it was passed, and he 
would take it upon him—nor could twenty guin- 
eas move the under secretary to vary the nanie ; 
for I feared, lest it should be looked upon, as a 
vanity in me, and not as a respect in the King, as 
it truly was to my father, whom he often mentions 
with praise.” 


A bet of a suit of clothes was recently made 
that a pair of P.G. Nagle’s patent water proof 
boots, would resist water for 24 hours. A tub was 
filled with water to the proper height and the 
boots placed in it, under the inspection of a gen- 
tleman in whom both parties had confidence. At 
the close of the last hour a large concourse of cit- 
izens assembled to witness the result. The boots 
were taken out of the water at the appointed time 
a piece of paper which had been placed on the in- 
ner sole was found perfectly dry, and upon thrust- 
ing the hand into the boots not the least feeling of 
dampness could be discerned. The bet was paid. 
N.Y. Dai. Adv. 


Boston and Hudson River Rail Road.—The En- 
gineer for the Western Railway, and one of the 
Directors, are now engaged in extending the sur- 
vey which ascends the Westfield River, and along 
that river tathe boundary line of New-York. The 
portion which lies within New York will be sur- 
veyed under the direction of the Commissioners of 








|churned into butter in two or three minutes. 





that State. 
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REMEDIES FOR INDIGESTION. 

In indigestion, two of the most prominent feat- 
ures are flatulency and acidity ; and the remedies 
for these states are clearly indicated. They are 
the alkalies and magnesia; and the advantages 
which the latter in the general way possesses over 
the former, is this: that as containing an alkaline 
principle, the stomach acidity is neutralized by its 
administration ; and a purgative suit being formed, 
iu some measure, by the combination, the double 
purpose is thus effected of a corrective and an ap- 
erient. A tea spoonful or two of magnesia, thrown 
into a glass of water, and taken before going to 
rest, will often anticipate as it were the acid form- 
ation in the stomach, which would be otherwise 
consequent upon a little irregularity of eating or 
drinking ; and will destine the individual to a good, 
who would pass a restless uncomfortable night.— 


When a more positive purgative is required, it will 


be right to combine the sulphate of magnesia (ep- 
som salts) with the carbonate (common magnesia.) | 
Two large tea spoontuls of the former, with one of | 
the latter, will constitute a good aperient ; and for 
a gouty invalid, one tea spoonful of the fluid car- 
bonate of ammonia (sal volatile) will be found use- 
ful ; or, if the habit be cold, two or three spoon- 
fuls of tincture of rhubarb may be advantageously 
mixed with the salts and magnesia. 
Unwins on Indigestion. 





THE SEASON. 

Extract of a Letter, dated Keitville, June 29:h, 
1828.--The country is looking beautiful ; the crops 
generally promise well—the roots of the gra-s 
were somewhat injured by the frost last winter, 
owing to the scarcity of snow, but as the season 
has been so wet, but little inconvenience will be 
experienced from this circumstance. Potatos are 
full as forward as is necessary ; wheat and oats 
bid amply to reward the efforts of the farmer ; and 
many fields of Indian corn are highly promising ; 
green peas will be gathered here in a few days; 
and strawberries are already ripe on the high 
lands.---Halifar Recorder. 





From the papers of Mr Titus Smith, published in the Novascotian. 





THE RED RASPBERRY. 

“The manner in which nature cultivates the 
common red raspberry, so abundant in this Prov- 
ince, must convince any thinking person that this 
plant could never have been produced by any co- 
alition of Dr Darwin’s Atoms. This plant, it is 
well known, thrives only in a very light soil ; such 


one to every square inch; they were apparently 
sound on the outside, but not more than one to a 
hundred had the kernel sound. 


SUMACH. 


acres of land upon a beech hill, that plants of Su- 
mach appeared in a circle about every fire-place 


to the square foot; none appeared elsewhere. 
The largest trees on this hill were about two hun- 
dred years old. The Sumach is never tound in 
an old grove of wood. 


THE CHERRY. 





ithe cherry kernels which grow after a fire, had 
|been deposited by mice in small heaps, in situa- 
| tions where they were partially secured from rain. 
The mice appear also to be the principal agents 


in supplying our best hardwood hills with rasp- 
berry seeds, as these hills are rarely exposed to 


“T have observed that a considerable part of 
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Water may also be purified thus: Have ready 
a strong solution of alum ; into a gallon of water, 
put five grains of pearl or potash, and stir it, then 
put in about three tea spoonfuls of the solution of 


“I have observed in clearing ten or twelve lalum ; it will be beautifully transparent in about 


four hours, and perfectly wholesome. 
For present use filter your water through clean 


where wood or bushes had been burnt, about one | Plotting paper in a common glass or tin funne! 


Domes. Ency. 


THORN HEDGES. 

I observed in the American Farmer, vol. x. No. 
15, the following inquiries which I will endeayos 
to reply to: 

“ What is the best kind of thorn for hedges, thei: 
cost per rod, where can they be purchased, and 
what is the best season to plant them?” 

I am most in favor of the kind called Washing- 
ton or Virginia thorn. Ten years ago, having 
heard a favorable account of this kind of thorn, [ 


planted a hedge about forty rods long, which is 


fires, except after a hurricane, they probably have | now a complete fence against cattle and hogs, 


often stood secure for a longer time than this seed | without any wooden fence, and is a great orna- 





can keep sound ; but I have almost always found, | ment to the estate, and with a little attention, will 
upon cutting the hollow branches off a large rot- | be everlasting. 
ten hearted birch, a considerable quantity either | From the effect of this experiment, Sinclair & 
of seeds or shells of the seeds of the rasperry, if; Moore, Pratt-street wharf, Baltimore, are raising 
there were any growing within a quarter of a| largely of the quicks of this kind of thorn—and 
mile ; they are deposited there by a mouse with! have them two years old, very thrifty, and well 
a white belly, and very large ears, fringed with | grown. Price five dollars per thousand—lower, 
white. ‘if many thousand are taken. The quantity neces- 
“About many of the lakes near Halifax, where sary per rod may be calculated, allowing them sis 
the land is but little above the level of the water, |inches apart in the hedge. The best season foi 
there is a remarkable Dyke or Mound along the | planting is late in the fall, or early in the winter, 
edge of the lake ; it is usually from four to ten! especially on mellow soils ; but early in the spring 
feet thick at the base, and rises from two to four!is also a good time, and best on stiff wet land. 
feet higher than the land back of it; it is princi- | The quicks can be also purchased of J. Peirce, 
pally composed of stones, and covered with moss | near Georgetown, District of Columbia.—.Ameri- 
and trees; somewhat similar banks on the sea! can Farmer. 


shore would lead to the conjecture that it was the NE ‘ 


effect of a hurricane, but upon observing the | Drinking cold water. Several deaths have been 
smallness of the lakes, and the size of the stones, | 0C¢#sioned, at and near Baltimore, by drinking 
\it would seem to require a force of wind almost cold water during the hottest part of the day ; the 
eyond conception. A sample of this may be (consulting physician of the Health Department of 
,seen at the south end of Lake Loon, on the Pres- | that city has communicated to the Board on tater. 
‘ton Road, about three miles from the Ferry, where | esting paper on the subject. The writer, (Doctor 
such a Dyke extends, according to the best of my Jameson) adopts the suggestions of Dr. Rush, and 
recollection, for about half a mile.” | recommends his mode of treatment in cases of 
‘danger. It is mentioned that sudden death sel- 
;dom ensues from this cause when the thermome 
ter is below 85; and that other liquids, such as 
beer, punch, or toddy are sometimes equally fatal, 
when taken while the body is extremely warm. 
The symptoms are thus described: “Ina few 








FILTERING MACHINES. 

These machines are now so common that they 
can be had in every town. But it may be worth 
, while to state, that a common five gallon keg may 
|be converted into a good one, thus: Char it in- 








minutes after the person has swallowed the water, 
he is affected by dimness of sight—he staggers in 
attempting to walk, and unless supported, fulls to 
the ground—he breathes with difficulty, and a 


a soil it finds in perfection whenever our forests | side ; make a false bottom three inches from the 
are killed by fire; the raspberry immediately true one ; bore it full of holes; fix your cock be-. 
springs up, and bears abundantly for two or three tween the two bottoms; on the false bottom lay a. 
years ; the effect of the burning and of the decty- piece of flannel ; on that, a layer of well washed grou 
ing of the fibrous parts of roots being by that time ‘sand, which should be fine and quite *clean; let rattling is heard in his throat—his extremities be- 
atan end, the soil becomes hard and cold, the ‘this fill half the tub; on this a layer of pow- come cold, and he dies in four or five minutes,” 


eS 


raspberry perishes, a young growth of firs, or 
other trees spring up, and the ground is again | 
covered with a forest, which stands perhaps for | 
more than a century before it is destroyed by an- 
other fire, and a proper soil again formed for the 
raspberry, which would be seen there no more 
were it not provided with a seed capable of re- 
maining unhurt in the earth, without vegetating, 
for the length of time that usually occurs between 
two of these periods. In a grove of spruce, of 
which many of the trees were two hundred years 
vid, and where, as the soil was very poor, the turf 
was about a foot thick, I have found near the bot- 
tom of the turf, the seeds of raspberries, about 


dered charcoal, with a piece of flannel to separate | The only certain remedy, says Dr. Rush, is laud- 
it from the sand; on the charcoal, about a third; @anum ;—from a tea spoonful to nearly a table 
of the space from the top, a leaden cover with an | spoonful, administered immediately ; and where 
aperture ; in the aperture put a piece of sponge ;| this is not accessible, a glass of whiskey or brandy 
close the lead cover all round the edge with ce-, may be given. 
ment, so that no water can pass but through the With due precaution, however, the alarming 
sponge ; it will then percolate, first, through the ‘effects resulting from an immediate draught ot 
sponge—second, through charcoal—third, through ; cold water may be avoided, Let the drinker first 
sand, and is drawn out clear by the cock between | Tinse his mouth, and cool his throat by degrees, 
the false and true bottoms. The cement may be | suffering only a sinall quantity to pass down at 
mortar, or melted wax and sifted brick-dust. jonce ; or immerse his hands and face. It is th 
Water kept in well charred casks, will seldom | sudden opposition of the internal temperature to 
putrify. On board the English men-of-war, it is | that on the surface, in these instances, that ocea 
kept in sheet iron vessels. | sions spasms, obstruction, and death.— Bos. Bull. 
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From the Lancaster Gazette. 


COFFEE. 

Amongst the many subjects of investigation, in 
this age of improvement, we are glad to perceive 
that those things which contribute their share in 
strewing the path of life with flowers, and in steal- 
ing from care many a moment of our lives, viz. : 
“ those things which are good for the nourishment 
of the body” receive a due share of attention ; but 
notwithstanding this it is wonderful to perceive 


how many in these days, despising the light of 


science, are still content to follow the customs 
which have been -handed down from generation to 
generation until their origin has become lost in 
the mist of ages; who never take thought how 
those things which they are daily preparing for 
their comfort or luxury could be made better: who 
go on from day to day in the same path which 
their grandfathers and grandmothers trod before 
them and regard any deviation from it as a sacri- 
lege ; who denounce every thing that is new only 
because it is so, and without testing it by experi- 
ment. 

There is perhaps nothing amongst the luxuries 
of the table which is so generally spoilt by this 
negligence or willful ignorance, as coffee, than 
which, when it is well prepared, nothing is more 
delicious and refreshing, and when ill managed, 
more flat and insipid ; it is, in fact, as Ben Johnson 
describes matrimony, 

Like Jeremiah’s figs, 
When good ’tis very good indeed, 
Whea bad noi fit for pigs 

To the lovers of it then, (and who that has ever 
tasted its invigorating flavor, is not) every investi- 
gation which will lead to any improvement in its 
preparation, will be interesting ; for this reason we 
hope we shall be pardoned -for the length of the 
following extracts upon this subject. 

“If you have ever seen a pot of coffee boiling 
over a strong fire, you may recollect what a fine 
odour was spread over the house,—most delight- 
ful to the smell, and giving “ note of grateful pre- 
paration” to every eye and palate which may pre- 
fer its rich, warm, brown color, to the thin watery 
appearance of green tea. How woeful, then, must 
the disappointment be, after all this anticipated en- 
joyment of a delicious treat, when you find the eof- 
fee in your cup—brown enough indeed, and thick 
enough,—but tasteless, mawkish, and weak ; the 
flavor and spirit all gone, and nothing remaining 
of the real stuff, save the shadow, which mocks 
the lip and palate with “ unreal seeming,” — a flat, 
flavorless, “ baseless fabric of a vision ;” the very 
corpse of a eup of good cotfee—more likely to 
plunge you deeper in drowsiness than to stir you 
up into renewed life. 

It would be very hard, however, to blame the 
coffee, if you spoil it in the making—and the best 
coffee that ever grew in Arabia and Berbice, will 
be totally speiled if you are barbarous enough to 
boil it. Think for a moment, and common sense 
will toll you that the fine odour floating in the air, 
all over the house, must have come from the cof- 
tee, and you could not have the conscience to ex- 
pect an odour io the air and flavor in your cup at 
the same time. tn one word, the best parts of 


the coffee, namely its fine strong flavor, and sleep- 
banishing aroma, are so spiritual and airy that 
boiling drives them off instantly, and what remains 
in the pot is the mere dregs and refuse—heavy, 
heartless and thick—fit only to be thrown to the 
pigs or the dunghill. 


We dislike all dogmatism, and ask you not to 
take this on trust: we have no wish to set up our 
authority in opposition to facts. Try it and learn 
wisdom by experiment and experience. It would 
be better, indeed, to give your hard earned pence 
to the poor, than thus to waste them on the thank- 
less air, by filling it with all the strongest and best 
parts of your coffee, and leaving only “the ghost 
of vanished sweets,” for your own particular use. 

But if we are not to boil our coffee, because it 
wastes all the best of it,“ what,” you will ask, “ are 
we then to do?” You recollect that the doctor, 
advice.” Sosay we. Be advised by us, and you 
expense of those who foolishly boil it. 

In the first place, then, you must buy a Rum- 
ford coffee pot, or biggin, with strainers in it; and 
if you cannot afford five, six, or seven shillings for 


‘an; for it cannot be made either good or cheap 
without. You will lose more money in a few 
weeks, by boiling your coffee, and wasting it in 
the air, than would buy you such a pot, which 
would last you for years. 
put into the upper strainer, boiling water poured 
over it, and as soon as it las run through, it is 
ready. 
clear and high-coloured as brandy, and of a fine 
strong flavour ; that is supposing you use a mix- 
ture of one half Mocha or Turkey coffee, and one 
half Berbice or Bourbon, which is better than 
either singly. You must not forget, also, to boil 
the milk (cream if you have it) which you put with 


best coffee ever prepared. 


requires great nicety. If it be underdone, its vir- 
tues will not be imparted, and in use it will load 
and oppress the stomach ; if it be overdone, it will 
yield a flat, burnt, and bitter taste ; its virtues will 
be destroyed, and in use it will heat the body, and 
act as an astrmgent. The closer it is confined at 
the time of roasting, and till used, the better will 
its volatile puugency, flavor, and virtues, be pre- 
served. 

“The influence which coffee, judiciously pre- 
pared, imparis to the stomach, from its invigorat- 
ing qualities, is strongly exemplified by the imme- 
diate effect produced on taking it when the stom- 
ach is overloaded with food, or nauseated with 
surfeit, or debilitated by intemperance, or languid 
from inanition. 

“Du Four relates an extraordinary instance of 


who was asked a similar question, replied, “Take | 


will have excellent coffee, at least for one half the | 


this you must give up the idea of coffee tll you, 


Your coffee is to be} 


If you do this rightly, it ought to be as. 


your coffee, for cold milk or cream will spoil the | 


“The roasting of the berry to a proper degree, | 


the effect of coffee in the gout ; he says, Mons. De- | 


ue to form the principal of them on sugar ana wat 
bee 
| Count Rumford says, “coffee may be too bitter, 
| but it is impossible that it should ever be too fra- 
grant. The very smell of it is reviving, and has 
often been found to be useful to sick persons, and 
to those who are afflicted with the head-ache. In 
short, every thing proves that the volatile, aromat- 
lic matter, whatever it may be, that gives flavor to 
| coffee, is what is most valuable in it, and should 
be preserved with the greatest care, and that in 
estimating the strength or richness of that bever- 
age, its fragrance should be much more attended 
to, than either its bitterness or astringency. This 
aromatic substance which is supposed to be oil, is 
/extremely volatile, and escapes into the air with 
great facility, and is observed by its filling the room 
with its fragrance, if suffered to remain uncovered, 
and at the same time losing much of its flavor.” 
Phillips’ History of Vegetables. 


NEW EDITION OF CLEAVELAND’S MIN. 
ERALOGY. 

Prof. Cleaveland, of Bowdoin College, is pre- 
paring a third edition of his valuable work on 
Mineralogy and Geology. This indicates a steady 
progress in the interesting science of which the 
book treats. The mineral riches of a country are 
of vast importance to its prosperity. To 
the greatest use, however, they must be thorough- 
ly known ; this can be effected but by a strict at. 


tention to the science which describes them, and 
a proper consideration of the particular items 


‘which serve to make up the whole. Prof. C. is 
desirous of obtaining all the localities not describ- 
ed in his last edition. A letter from him says— 

“T wish to connect with the account of the Lo. 
cality some brief Geological notice, viz: whether 
the mineral occurs in veins, or in beds, or is dis- 
seminated—the associated minerals—and the rock 
which contains them. In most cases, the form, 
structure, and prevailing colour of the mineral 
may be mentioned. 

“T also wish to obtain as accurate information, 
as possible, in regard to all minerals explored for 
useful or ornamental purposes, such as Nitre, Com- 
mon Salt, Marble, Marl, Gypsum, Precious Stones, 
Steatite, Roof Slate, Clays, Pigments, Anthracite, 
Graphite, Coal, Ores of the metals, Porphyry, &c. 
and also certain articles manufactured from min- 
erals, such as Alum, Copperas, Chromate of Lead, 
&c. The quantity of the aforementioned sub- 
stances annually obtained or manufactured, the 
quality including the per cent. of metal yielded by 
ores, and the price are particularly requested. J 


be of 


vereau was attacked with the gout at twenty five | #™ desirous, that the localities should be so des- 
years of age and had it severely until he was up- leribed, that they may be found without difficulty. 
wards of’ fifty, with chalk stones in the joints of In addition to the name of the town, a few words, 
his hands and feet ; he was recommended the use | referring the locality to some point or object, weli 


of coffee, which he adopted, and had no return of |{nown tn that vicinity, will be sufficient.”—New 


England Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Journal. 


Boston Atheneum Gallery.—This interesting and 

be : a | ‘ Yxhibiti ‘los astiay las c 
“ With a draught of water previously drunk, ac- | satel assignee closed - a _ The 
cording to the eastern custom, coffee is serviceable | "°"*0" me oe SEER AERATNNS- 80 = : “" T ae CY 
to those who are of a costive habit.” hanes ro . pueromes py deipt Z* “7 —e 
The generality of the English families make | ses have been short of $1000.—Centinel. 


the gout. 
“A small cup or two of coffee immediately af- | 
ter dinner promotes digestion. 








their coffee too weak, and use too much sugar, | : ; waa. : : 
ae leet age "1%; ‘The Corporation of Baltimore have laid a duty 
which often causes it to turn acid on the stomach. 


q (on Dogs—two dollars on every male, and ten on 
a every housekeeper has a peculiar method | every female. They have also forbidden all per- 
say ghana a Pv ee pronto gee ou, | S028 to bring dogs into the market place, during 

5 ji |market hours. The latter strikes us as an excel- 











English wines ¢ eg 5 gv as W in- | nic 
g an be good, so long as we contin lent provision. 
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NEW SPECIES OF PINE. 

Mr Douglas writes : “I rejoice to tell you of a 
new species of Pinus, the most princely of the 
genus, and probably the finest specimen of Amer- 
ican vegetation. It attains the enormous size of 
from 170 to 220 feet in height, and from 20 to 50 
in circumference. The cones are from 12 to 18 
inches long! I have one which is 163 inches in 
length, and which measures 10 inches round the 
thickest part. The trunk is remarkably straight, 
and destitute of branches till within a short space 
of the top, which forms a perfect umbel. The 
wood is of fine quality, and yields a large portion 
of resin. Growing trees of this species, that have 
been partly burned by the natives, to save the 
trouble of cutting other fuel, (a custom to which 
they are greatly addicted,) produce a substance, 
which, [ am almost afraid to say, is sugar; but as 
some of it, with the cones, will soon reach Eng- 
land, its real nature can be easily and correctly as- 
certained. The tree grows abundantly 2° south 
of Colombia, in the country inhabited by the 
Umptqun tribe of Indians. The seeds are gather- 
ed by the natives in autumn, pounded and baked 
into a sort of cake, which is considered a luxury. 
The saccharine substance is used in seasoning 
dishes, in the same manner as suger is in civilized 
countries. I shall bring home such an assemblage 
of speciinens of this Pinus, as will admit of a very 
correct figure being made, and also a bag of its 
seeds.” — Brewster's Journal. 


. LARGE GEESE. 

We yesterday saw in a wagon a pair of young 
geese, raised by James Sisson, Esq. of Warren, of 
very large size, being now only three months old. 
‘Fhe breed was imported from East-Friesland last 
fvll, in the ship North America, Capt. Child, who 
usserts that these geese frequently grow to up- 
wards of twenty pounds, dressed. They are very 
full of soft fine feathers, which is an article of ex- 
portation from that country, and very much sought 
for in Germany, Holland, and England. These 
geese are the first of this breed which has ever 
heen imported into the United States, were brought 
especially for Mr. Sisson, and are well worthy the 
attention of the lovers of good eating. Mr. Sisson 
has a few pairs on hand, which he will dispose of 
at $12 the pair—and will send them to any part 
of the country he may be directed.—Prov. Pat. 


The following is extracted from the London 
New Monthly Magazine for March, under the 
head of Useful Arts. 

“Glue made water proof.—A correspondent in- 
forms us that he has succeeded in making a Glue 
perfectly water proof, and having the property, al- 
so of drying almost immediately after its application. 
His method, we learn, is first to immerse common 
glue in cold water until it becomes perfectly soft, 
yet retaining its original form ; after which it is to 
be dissolved in common raw linseed oil, assisted 
by a gentle heat until it becomes entirely taken up 
by the latter. After which it may be applied to 
substances for adhesion to each other, in the way 
common glue is ordinarily applied. It dries al- 
most immediately, and water will exert no actiop 
on it. It is unnecessary to say in how many valua- 
ble purposes in the arts this application may be 
used. For eabinet makers it is important, as ma- 
hogany veneers, when glued with this substance, 
will never fall off by exposure to a moist atmos- 
Phere. Jn ship building it wild probably answer a 


water.” 
Note.—The author might further have adverted 


covery, but this is obvious. 


descended upon the eastern wing of the Tontine 
L . _— oa! one ‘ 
Coffee-house, in New Haven, breaking through 





'side of the building. Several persons were slight- 


ily benumbed, and others stunned by the shock.— 


There are three lightning rods rising several feet 
above three of the chimnics on this building, and 


the roof within seven or eight feet of one of the 
lightning rods. Some gentlemen of much study 
and observation, contend that in this instance the 
electricity was conducted to the roof by the steam 
and smoke which was beating down upon the 
roof after it had risen several feet above the top 
of the chimney. Itisa fact that the lightning 
struck the roof near the kitchen chimney—and 
that there was a powerful fire in the kitchen be- 
low at the time.—.Vew Haven Reg. 


Vegetable Inoculation.—It is mentioned in the 
London Mechanics’ Magazine, that there is a 
blotched-leaved variety of the English laburnum, 
a bud of which being inserted in the bark of the 
common laburnum, it has invariably the efieci 
(whether the bud lives or not) of making the leaves 
of the latter blotched, like the parent stock of the 
bud. “If” ays Mr. Falla, “ the blotched or strip- 
ed leaves of the plants arise, as I think is general- 
ly admitted, from a disease, this may justly be 
considered as virulent a disorder in the vegetable 


ulation.” 


couple in the parish of Varallo Pombio, in the Ty- 
church yard, and it must be recollected that the 


tree, as well as valuable timber, being the Pinus 
pinea, the kernels of the cones of which are fre- 
quently served up in the dessert in Italy, and the 
Southern Alps, as almonds and nuts are in Eng- 


land.— Gar, Mag. 





State of Education in Lower Canada.—'The pe- 


titions presented to parliament from the Canadas | 


}complaining of the Administration of the Earl of 
Danovsir, contained the names of 78,000 per- 
sons, of which only nine thousand are signatures, 


them. The population of Lower Canada is 450,- 
000 French to 80,000 Britislr, Only one in cight 
of the former are taught to write. . 

We are ruined, not by what we really waat, 
but by what we think we do; therefore, never go 
abroad in search of your wants—if they be real 
wants they will come in search of you—for he 
that buys what he does not want. will secon want 
what he cannot buy. 





‘ 


valuable purpose, as_it has infinitely more tenaci-| 
ty than common glue, and becomes impervious to | 


to the advantage arising to Hatters from the dis- | 


the roof, and making its way through the upper ' 
tier of rooms, leaping from nails to wires, and | CTops of Mr. C, unitGvendy escaped. T enquired in- 
marking the intervals by rents in the plastered | the cause of this singular exemption, and learnt 
walls, until it made its exit through the opposite | that it Was owing to the seed having been limed. 


it is matter of speculation and wonder among 
many that the electric fluid should break through | 


world, as the small-pox is in the human race, and | 
this operation may very fairly be said to be inoc- 


A Marriage Tree, generally of the pine kind, is | 
planted in the church yard by every new marricd | 


rol; a fine grove of pines is said to shade this) 


pine of the Tyrol claims to be ranked as a fruit! 


the other 78,000 having his A mark attached to! 


From Memoirs of the New York Board of Agricudure, 


= 
| ON LIMING SEED WHEAT. 

| Sir,—fi answer to your inguiry on the subject 
n wheat, I wiil state to 


you what has fal- 
lien under my 


of smut 
observation, 


~ 


On Tuesday the 8th inst. a stroke of lightning | When TF resided in Seneca county, several years 


jago, my attention was particularly drawn to this 
| subject, by observing, that while myself and neigh- 


bors were much injured by stout in our wheat, the 


| In 1816, therefore, I wasted my seed, put a- 
bout three pints of lime to each bushel, mixed it 
; well, and let it lie in a heap hours betore 
My crop was pertectly clean, while [ean 
say all my neighbors had 

In 1517, part of my seed was washed and limed, 
another part was washed 


twelve 


sowing. 
: 
more or less smut. 


as in the preceding year; 
and timed, and a pint of sait to each bushel mixed 
with the lime; a 3d parcel was washed in strong 
pickle and Jimed: a 4th sown without any prepara- 
‘tion, The result was as follows: The first had a 
httle smut, the second none, the third 1 
the fourth was a quarter smut—uall on the same 
kind of land, and all 
j tween the 5th and 1dth September. 

In 1819, Mr. L. bought his seed of 
Ibors Mr. B. and Mr. G. an 


without preparstion. 


one—-and 
sown in good weather, be- 


my neigh- 
i of myself, and sowed 
Mr. G’s crop was from 
and 


ae epared lis 


all 
sowed with- 
seed by 


seed had of me the vear betore, 


liming. B. had 
It w: 


ithat the part sown wit ni 


fout 
any process. 


never 
s found on harvesting the crop 
seed was from 
reed had a little,---and 
was one fourth 
Mr. L. IF mention this 
seed wheat well clean- 


free 
jsinut,—that sown with G’s 
ithat sown with B's seed 

|This statement € had fron 
| Circumstance to show that 


snnit.— 


led as mentioned. will have an 


but | would 


th ¢ 


t and Hime. 


elect for two or 


jthree crops: never recommend to 


sow wheet without 
As the Hessian fly h: 
1 


Albany, Lam unable to sp 


‘ 
. 


s never yet troubled us in 
ek of the efficacy of 
preventing the ravages of that insect. 
I beg leave to suggest to farmers, the proprie 
tv of spreading their upon their 
grounds, either in spring or fall. It will shield 
the ground from the extreme cold often 
breaks the fibrous roots of the grasses. Jn sum- 


mer it shields the grou from the scorching rays 


straw pasture 


which 


they 
}of the sun, prevents the evaporation of moisture, 
fertilizes the soil, and causes a strong rich sward ; 
jand when ploughed, will be equal to 
of manure. JAMES 


1 good coat 


Me { "A LL. 


DISEASES OF VINES, 
When you see a vine unhealthy, by the leaves 
becoming yellow, or other sickly appearances, re- 
lmove immediately the earth from about the roots, 
jand fill up the space with a compost made of lime, 
carth from the 
woods, well incorporated, and water the ground 
well, Sometimes the leaves turn yellow, and the 
'vine seems otherwise diseased by there being too 


lashes, or cowdung, and virgin 


|many grapesonit. If you wish to preserve your 
vine, remove the grapes or cut down the branches 
to near the ground, leaving one or two young ones, 
and manage and manure it as above directed.— 
There ought to be a compost heap at every vine- 
yard to manure any vines that may dwindle or not 
grow vigorously.—.4dlum’s Treatise. 
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\fifty pounds, suspended at ote foot distance from | . 


; quainted with the subjects on whic 
the trunk will distress the branch, which supports | written. ; 


it, no more than ten pounds at fifteen feet distance! ‘The following is the General Index of the book 
= === == | would do. Every tree will, therefore, support a) which is euperadded ‘a Sates lathe ob 
CLOSE OF THE SIXTH VOLUME, ‘larger weight of fruit without danger of being) jng directi on™ . ~ SN 
mi ' | far ' : . Pang g directions for performing the work of all the 
The present number completes the sixth volume | broken, in proportion as the parts of such weight: months in the year as they follow in succession. 
of our paper, and brings us to the termination of are made to approach nearer to its centre. | Apple 4 
six years since the commencement of our labors | “ Each variety of the appie tree has its own pe- | Apple ree 
as Editor of the New England Parmer. We hope | culiar form of growth ; and this it will ultimately , Apricot 
that our exertions have been of some service to | assume, in a considerable degree, in defiance of pow 
the community, and are induced to believe that|the art of the pruner. Something may neverthe- Balm Fe 
they have been estimated us possessing some val- | less be done to correct whatever is defective.--- aeey 
ue from the constant, though not rapid accession! When the growth of any variety is weak and re- Beet 
to our subscription list, which continues to attend | clining, the principal stem should be trained to a Beue plant 
the progress of our publication. We would take considerable height, before it be allowed to pro- — 
this opportunity to make our general, but grateful duce branches; and if any of these take a hori-, Broccoli 
acknowledgements to those contributors to our col- zontal or pendent direction, they should be regu- ote +o, tee 
umns, to whom we are indebted for the most val- larly taken off One principal leading stem should Cabbage 
uable parts of our paper, (being generally details be encouraged almost to the suniit of the tree, Com worm 
and results of the experience of intelligent culti- |to prevent a sudden division into two large boughs Cardeon 
vators) and would solicit the continuance of their, of nearly equal strength ; for the fork which these Carrot 
favors. | form is apt to divide and break, when the branch- a) all 
It is not necessary to observe that the close of es are loaded with fruit. All efforts to give young Celery 
a volume presents a favorable time for the settle-: trees a round and regularly spreading form, whilst + apa 
ment of accounts, at the Farmer office—paying jin the nursery, will be found injurious in the fu- Chere 
what is due, and saving somewhat by an antici-,ture stages of their growth. Large branches 
pated payment of the next volume. It is true, | should rarely or never Le amputated.” 
however, that money, though neither the main-| If, however, pruning is commenced at a proper 
spring, nor the main object of our pursuits, is what! stage of the growth of the tree, aud properly and 
rhetoricians call a sine qua non, or thing indis-' seasonuably attended to, it will rarely be necessary 
pensable to the existence of our establishment. to take off a large limb, and simail ones, if cut 
- close and sniocth, may be taken off at any season. 
e N. E. Farmer, vol. i. page 273. 
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h they have 


Elecampane 
Endive 
Espaliers 
Feunel 
FLOWERS, ORNa- 
MENTAL 
Fruits 
Fruit TREES 
Garlick 
Gooseberry 
Gourd 
Grafiing 
Green house 
Hawthorn 
Heading down 
Hedges 
Hoeing 
Horse Radish 
Tlot bed 
Hot house 
Hyssop 
Inarching 
Indian corn 
Inoculation, or bud- 
ding 
Tusects 


Mulberry 
Mushroom 
Mustard 
Nectarine 
Nursery 
Oak 

Okra 
Onion 
Orchard 
Parsley 
Parsnip 
Pea 
Peach tree 
Pear tree 
Pepper 
Plum tree 
Potato 
Pruning 
Pumpkin 
Quince 
Radish 
Rbubarb 
Roller 
Rose 
Rosemar; 
Rue 


Jerusalem Artichoke Sage 


LANDSCAFE AND 
PICTURESQUE 
GARDENS 

Laveuder 

Layers 

Leaves 

Leek 

Lettuce 

f.ocust tree 

Love apple 

Madder 


Colewort 
Coriancer 
Cress, water 
Cress, garden 
Cucumber 
Curevlio 
Currant 
Cuttings 
Dandelion 
Dibble 

Dill 


Draius 


Salsify 
Savory 
Sea kale 
SiLk 
Skirret 
Spinach 
Squash 
STRAWBER K+ 
Tansy 
Tarragon 
Tease 


val 
llida 


PRUNING TREES. 
In Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture, Kal- 


| 
cg ‘ 
le 
Se 


Chive 
7 > 


endarial Index for July, it is remaiked that “ this 
season [viz. July] auswers perfectly well for prun- 
ing all sorts of trees, and if their leaves and spray 
were an object for fodder, as in Sweden and Italy, 
no doubt it would be preferred. Wounds in trees 
do not now bleed as they sometimes do in spring 
and autumn, and they heal and are in part cover- 
ed with bark before the approach of winter.” A 
scientific friend of the Editor, who is likewise a 
practical horticulturist, assures us that he has 
found by experience that the month of July is 


much the most favorable time for pruning grape | / : 
jextractive matter than the common preparatio! 


vines for at this season large branches may be cut 
off, and the vines will not bleed in the least. It 
may, therefore, not be ill timed to offer a few  re- 
marks on this iuportant branch of arboriculture. | 





Mr Knight in his excellent “ Treatise on the Cul- | 


" > > ” ae oven » f; - - r ° . ry 
ture of the «pple and Pear,” has given the follow- of the New England Farmer, with the assistance from the low countries. 


EXCELLENT ARTICLES. 

We have received a quantity of oar FLOUR, 
very white, fine, and sweet, and very palatable as 
well as wholesome for puddings, gruel, &c. Like- 
wise groats and oatineal of superior quality, all 
raised and manufactured by Mr Srevens, of Bar- 
net, Vermont. These articles have been highly 
approved of by several druggists in this city, by 
Dr Kipper of Charlestown, end other qualified 


|judges, who pronounce them to be preferable to 


any thing of a similar nature imported. They ap- 
pear to contain more mucilaginous, and less bitter 
is 
from cats, found inthe shops of druggists and 


grocers. 


THE NEW AMERICAN GARDENER. 
A work with this title, compiled by the Editor 


Mangel Wurizel 
Marjoram 
Melon Turnip 
Mint Vine. 

The work is handsomely printed, making a +o! 
ume of 312 pages,—price $1,25. 


Thyme 


Duck Tomato 


Egg plant 


Elder 


Vegetables.— Harti, (the friend of Milton) peu 
sioned by Cromwell for his agricultural writings, 
says, “that old men in his days remembered the 
first gardeners that came over to Sursey, England, 
and sold turnips, carrots, parsnips, early peas, and 
rape, which were then great rarities, being im- 
ported from [folland. Cherries and hops wer: 
first planted in the reign of Henry 8th ; artichokes 
,and currants made their appearanee in the time 
of Elizabeth ; but even at the end of this latte) 
period cherries were brodght from Flanders—on 

ions, saffron, and liquorice, from Spain, and hops 
Potatos, which were first 





ing directions. “In pruning the apple tree and of a number of scientifie and practical Horticultu- known in England about the year 1586, con- 


a 
L 


all other standard trees, the points of the external | 
branches should be every where rendered thin! 
and pervious to the light; so that the internal | 
parts of the tree may not be wholly shaded by the 
external paris. The light should penetrate decp- 
ly into the tree on every side, but not any where 
through it. When the pruner has judiciously ex- | 
ecuted his work, every part of the tree, internal as 
well as external, will Le productive of fruit; and 
the internal part, in unfavorable seasons, will rath- 
er receive protection than injury from the exter-— 
nal. A tree, thus pruned, will not only produce 

much more fruit, but will also be able to suppor 
a heavier load of it, without danger of being brok 
en; for any given weight will depress the branc! 
not simply in proportion to its quantity, but in’ the 
compound proportion of its quantity, and its hori 
zontal distance from the point ef suspension, by ¢ 
mode of action similar to that of the weight of the 
beam of the steel yard: and hence a hundred anc ! 


,ing week. 


-and the Middie States 


| ‘ots 
/ ind their relative forwardness in bearin 
| vill be found to be of incalculable benefit to gen- 


ralists in the vicinity of Boston and New York, will 
be published by J. B. Russert, Proprietor of the 
New England Farmer, in the course of the ensu- 
The articles are arranged alphabeti- 
cally, and comprise the most useful VeerraBLes 
and Frurrs which can be conveniently and econ- 
omically cultivated in the climate of New England, 

; as well as a Treatise on 
FPirowers, and on Lanpscare or Preruresque 
Garpens, on the general management of the Six 


, Worm, and the manufacture of Stix, and a trea- 


se on the culiure of Grarg Vines and the Srraw- 
erry.—The article on Fruit Trees contains an. 
numeration and description of all the Apples, 


Pears, Peaches, Cherries, Plums, Nectarines, Apri- | 


, &e. that can be raised to the most advantage, 


g, Which 


lemen in laying out orchards. Each of the above 
irticles is furnished by gentlemen practically ac- 


tinued for nearly a century to be cultivated in 
gardens as a curious exotic, and furnished a luxu- 
ry only for tables of the richest persons in the 
kingdom.” It appears in a manuscript account 
of the household expenses of Queen Anne, wife 
of James Ist, that the price of potatos was the 
ls. the pound. 


Good incone.—The receipts of the New Hamp 
suire State Prison during the year exceeded the 
expenditures $145,60 cents. The amount of earn- 
ines over the ordinary expences is estimated at 
$2,179. 


Sale of Saxony Sheep—The sale of Saxony sheep 
on the 9th, at Brighton, was not so profitable a-~ 
seme of the preceding sales, on account of 
same owners. The whole flock, consisting of 240 
was sold. The lowest price at which any animal 
went off, was $15—the highest, 185. Mr. S. P 
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exter, formerly of this city, now residing at 
Whitesborough, N. Y. near Utica, we understand 
syas the largest purchaser.— Boston Courier. 





MAIMING. 

We are no friends to the system of docking and 
nicking of horses, dogs or cats. To clip off at one 
« fell swoop,” five or six inches of the vertedra is, 
in our opinion, an act of cruelty, and deserves the 
<eyerest reprehension. Nature created a horse, a 


dog, and a cat with a long tail, and in doing which | 


evidenced her taste and judgment, and to mend 
her perfect work is nothing but a ridiculous and 
barbarous custom. ‘The Berkshire American has 
an article upon this subject. The editor is speak- 
ing of the curtailing of dogs, and says :--({ Bellows 


falls paper.) 


«No sooner does a man bring home a puppy, | 


than be falls foul of the poor creature at both ends 
~-paring his ears nearly to his head, and leaving 
him too little tail to express his gratitude (for thus 
mending him!) by wagging it. And this he does, 
as he says, to make the deg look farse and savage. 


And in fact, he not only succeeds in giving him a | 


ferocious appearance, but in souring his temper for | 
iife ; for the animal being, without any provoca- | 
jion, thus murderously treated, and divested of his 
(air proportions, become a misanthrope, instead of 
the good natured, friendly and affectionate crea- 
ture he is always found to be when properly treat- 


ed. 


Sugar.—The manufacture of sugar from the | 
heet, continues to flourish in France. It is stated 
that there are more than sixty manufactories for the 
purpose in that country. ‘Three establishments of | 
the kind were recently formed on a large scale.— 
-V. Y. Journ. of Com. 





Toads——We are wont to regard the toad al 
noxious and useless, but it is because we do not | 
observe the important uses which it serves in the | 
animal economy. We lately noticed one of these 
ereatures bloated to an enormous size, which had | 
heen feasting upon ants. Toads likewise devour | 
Hios.---Salem Observer. 

There is now in our office, (says the Trenton 
True American) a branch of rye, raised on the 
farm of Mr. Hunt, in this vicinity, containing forty 
stocks, of five feet six inches high, with each al 
large ear, all proceeding from one root, and the 
production of a single grain, exhibiting a most as- 
ionishing increase. 


Long Wool.—A man in New Jersey has a sheep 
of the Dishley breed, which Weighs 252 pounds ;— 
some of the wool is 20 inches in length. A man 
in Pennsylvania, lately sheared 23 pounds of wool 
from one sheep ; it is very fine, and some of it 12 
inches long, (probably the growth of two or three 
vears.) 





Valuable Discovery.—An ingenious tradesman at 
Falkirk, has discovered a method by which he can 
mould skims and leather to any shape, and. make 
very elegant light summer hats of sheep-skin, 
weighing 2 or 3 oz. varnished and rendered im- 
pervious to wet. He likewise makes them of seal 
skin with the hair on. Entire dresses, consisting 
of a jacket and trowsers, have been furnished to 
various ships’ companies, at so low a rate as 15s 
each. They are of leather, dressed after a methi- 
od which renders them impervious to rain, and yet 


| We are happy to state, (says the New Bruns- 
| wiek Gazette) that, notwithstanding the backward- 
| ness of the season, the crops in general wear an 
lencouraging aspect ; and it is highly deserving of 
/notice, that the farmers throughout this part of 
‘the country have given evidence of their lively at- 
‘tention to the recommendation of last year, of the 
‘tea wheat, by having sown as much of that fine 
grain as circumstances would admit of. 


! Jn Charleston, 8S. C. there is a permanent and 


splendid Ice House, which has cost 15,000 dollars, 
}is capable of containing the cargoes of four large 
|ships ; and notwithstanding the failure of the late 
| winter in the north, it has been supplied with four 
\eargoes of lesser size but quite enough for any 
possible demand. 


(G> Subscribers to the New England Farmer, are 

, earnestly desired to settle all arrearages, either by 

|remitting by mail, to the publisher in Boston, or 

| by paying to either of the following Agents. Any 

| who may wish to discontinue the paper, are de- 

isired to give immediate notice to the publisher.— 

Gentlemen who contemplate subscribing to the 

paper are reminded that the present is a favorable 

opportunity, as the next number will begin the 7th 

volume, which will be printed on new type, and 

no efforts will be spared by the Editor or Publish- | 
er, to make it at least equal to any volume that: 
has preceded it. 


{ Providence, Hugh Brown. } 














Barefoot and Serab. 
| ‘These two valuable animals, which have been sent to this 
country by Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin, will, for the present sea- 
son, stand at Brighton.—They are yeung, and have been high 
ly celebrated in 7 The pedigree of Baretoot, a ches- 
nut horse, is as follows, 

FOALED 1820, 

Barefoot, by Trump, dam Rosamond by Rwzzard, ont of 
Roseberry, sister to Huley aud Tartar, by Phenomenon, out of 
Miss West by Matcham— Regulus—Crab—Childers—Bastd 

In 1822, when at Pontefract, sweepstakes of 20 gs. each, fr 
two years olds—11} subs,. Barefoot beating Harpoouer. 

lo 1823, York Springs St. Ledger, of 25 gs. each, 6 subs.— 
Barefoot beating four others.—A, Pontetract sweepstakes of 30 
guineas each ten feet, 10 subscribers. Barefoot beating Palo 
tine, 

In 1823, the Doneaster great St. Ledgers, of 25 gs 
subscribers. Barefoot beating 11 others, : 

In 1823, at New Market, Baretoot won a handic up plate val 
ve £50, beating Tressilian and five others 

In 1824, at Ascot Heath, Bareioot walked over for the Swin 
las stakes, of 25 sovereigns each 3 subs, 

In 1825, at Laneaster, the gold cup, value 10 gs. added to a 
sweepstakes of 10 sovereigns. 17 subs. of all ages. Barefoot 
beating Lottery and twe others, 

In 1826, at Manchester, Handieup stakes of 30 sovereigns 
each, 10 fi. with 20 sovereigns addedl—6 subscribers—Baretoot 
beating two others. At Lancaster, the gold cup, value 100 gs 
added to a sweepstakes of 10 sovereigns each, 9 subs.—Bare 
foot beating two others. 

Serap, (a beautiful boy Horse.) Foatep in 182). 

Got by Phantom out of Jesse, by Totteridge—ier dam Crac 
ker by Highilyer, out of Nutcracker, by Matesum. 

In 1824, won the New Market stakes, 50 gs. cach. 21 subs. 
Serab beating four others. 

In 1825, at the New Market Crane meeti 
sov ngs. 7 subs. Seralb beating two others. 
Spring meeting, Serab won Handicup sweepstakes, 100 sov’ns 
G subs, beating three others 

In 1826, Serab won Kings Plate, 199 gs. beating £9 others. 


Ue 
In 1227, Stocton, Serab won the gold cup. j.15 
= aS 


each, 80 


ng. the stakes, 10 
The same yea 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


FROM Mw 








Bangor, G. W_ Brown. “ 
Castine, M. Chamberlain. | Hartford. Goodwin & Sons. |, PPLES. best ; : nodal 5 OO 
Portsmouth, J. W. Foster. iNew York. G Thorburn & 2 | (ee ane 09 oF & 
2 - ASHES, pot, first sort, — - - - ton. | 92 00) 97 50 
Salem, J. M. Ives. Son, 67 Liberty street. ¢ se oy hol 4 100 00 
Newburyport, E. stedman. |Philadelphia, D. & C. Land- ? ane rH ara oart, - z bushel. 100! 180 
New Bedford, R. Williams, | _reth, 85 Chesnut street. 5 r EP se tts : ; . ae 10 50° IL 00 
Worcester, Wm. Lincoln, Esq. Halifax, (N.S.) P. J. Holland. | EE " Care ON, 1. j - aa tk ae ) 8 73 
Bratileboro’ J. Fessenden. |St John, (N. B.) A. M’Leod. | a ight rant _ dy «3 i deo. 
argo, No. 2, new, - : i 20, 7 OO 
2 . ae RUTTER, inspected No, 1, new, pound. 10 I. 
To Corresponnents.—An article from Danvers on the CHEESE, new milk, ; : ‘ “ 0 Ww 
Canker Worm—one from New York on some new English stork Skimmed mill - ie 2h Ca 4 
—from Salem on Haying—on the Staggers in Swiae--on Apple FLOUR, B Ntimore, Howard-street, - | barre: ' 7 4 nT 
Orchards and Cider—-on the Conker Worm—ond one from aa he ¢ : és . | 287 
Plymouth on the manufacture of Soda from Sea Weed, will, GRAIN, Corn, shel cay 
have an early insertion ; most of them having been received too Rye, } : . . . : rs ‘ oa 
late for this week's paper. oy _ ‘ a 5 rr ag 40 
<— aaiendatninas HOG’S LARD, first sort, new pound, , 9 
? ie et is it : n ; ; cask. 70 00 
Farm Stock. | ESTER PARIS retails at ton 250 2 7 
A good black cow, four years old, with a calf; a super or’ PORK, new, clear, - - barrel, 18 60 19 09 
milker, both as to guanfty, and quality. MReference may be} Navy, mess, new, . a i350 14 60 
had to Col. Jaques. Price $40.--Inquire at the New Eng- Cargo. No. 1, new, “ 13 00) 13 56 
Jand Farmer Seed Store. Also, 10 pair of Bremen Geese. | SERDS, Herd’s Grass, - bushe! c7; 2 00 
aa eee sea Rigs aye . Orchard Grass, - ° » a) 09 
Bull Calf for Sale. Fowl Meadow, - -— - . 4 00 
For Sale, a beautiful Bull Calf by Admiral, a very desir- Rye Grass, *. : : 4 00 
able animal for those who feel interested in the improvement Tall Meadow Oats Grass, - » OO 
of our breed of Stock.--Apply to Maj. Jaques of Charles- Red Top ae ie 1 00 
town, where he may be seen. ot. July, 18. Lucerne, - ° ° > (pound, sil 
: pina erent : on White Honeysuckle Clover, rs ww” 
German Geese. i Red Clover, (northern) " 1 1. 
F. er . . : ——— — French Sugar Beet, - ‘ | 1S 
‘or sale two pairs of this superior breed of Geese, fiom East Maneel W ‘ 1 50 
Friezland, Germany—produced from a pair imported last year | WOOL. M =" f At wn oa a 19 4 
direct from Bremen, in ship North America, Capt. Child; and | ao full ' ae jes nn oy vi 15 30) 
which were selected by said Capt. himself with the greatest | a rino, . bnos Sg ua _ — 4 
care. ‘These geese possess meny important qualities peculiar | Sforion’ hon ateene sb 4 °) 35 
to their breed—among which is, their size, their usual weight N, — - = site on 30 
when fat being from 25 to 30 pounds each—alse the large quan- | Pulled’ . ae ge ” 45 0 
tity of feathers which they yield, the Germans pluck them three Pulled i a one ped hs v3 pos 
times a year, and the feathers are considered the best in the Pulled’ seperti giaiaeybpgane ; ag 40 
—— English and Dutch markets—and their remarkably Wied, thr spinning, Aret cart, on 
ile, gentle and domestic dispositions. Apply to Capt. S. P. | seaiaemaers ia on andinaen 
Child, Warren, R. I. where the geese ty be pot sare to dy cn — ne: pound 10 12 
Wm. B. Bradford, Jr. No 24 India street, head of Central | pork’ vs a? v7 elle Matta ee } 10 
wharf, Boston—or to the New England farmer Seod Store. . pew pee pieces, ; ; | 6 
, % y va, - - 
. SNS, 2 Rae aS a 6 8 
Massachusetts Agricultural Repository. ioe [rape ‘< ‘eneeee ” 
Just published by Welles & Lilly, Court Street, Boston, price pling — andtub, - 2 iD 12 
50 cts. the Massachusetts Agricultural Repository and Journal. | Lump, best, - : “ 16 20 
Number 2, vol. x. Contents—The Proceedings and Reporis of |EGGS, - - “ ; : . , dozen 14 1g 
the Brighton Cattle Show in October 1827—The culture of Sk | MEAL, Rye, retail. - é ; - ‘bushel 65 
—History of Silk—History of Sitk in the United States—Raw | Indian, retail, - - ° “ 60 
Potatoes bad for Milch Cows—One of the Diseases of the Peach | POTATOS, new - : : . “ 4 £95 
free—Lorain’s Husbandry—New Presents of Fruits | CIDER, [eccording ta guslity,} - |barrel., 2 00 - 
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a jury, is a rare specimen of climacteric sublimity. 
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jemo thought, when these defendant ruffians came | 


MISCE LLANIES. 
THE MARRIAGE SCENE. 
[by MONTGOMERY.] 


; 
| 
i 
j 
| 
' 





ial tifi’s door—separated the weeping mother from 
‘ Young, chaste, and lovely—pleased, yet half afraid 


Betore yonglter droops a pligived maid, 
Clad in ke 
Duinh with the scene and 


rifle, gentlemen of the jury, for w hich we charge | 
Siftee n dollars. 


taintless white, 
irepid with delight ; 


r bridal robe of 


neal guardians stanc, } : Pee | 
ee The wise man has his follies no less than the | 

Fach with atencer look and feeling bland; "= 
a oil il Wh turin fool; but it has been said, that herein lies the dif- | 
ference e, the follies of the fool are known to the | 
- world, but are hidden from himself; the follies of | 
the wise mean are known to himself, but hidden | 
itrom the world. 


Around her hym 


her beauty-beaming eye, 


Dunin'd with a tear of happiness goue by ! 


Then coyly views, in youth's commanding pride, 


Her own adored ove panting by her side ; 


A narmiess hilarity, and a buoy- | 


Like hihes bending from the noon tide blaze, 
Her bashf{nl eye-lids droop beneaid his gaze 5 
Whiie love and homage blend their bis 
And bis mari 
\ hat though his 


ant cheerfulness are not unfrequent concomitants 
of genius ; and we are never more deceived, than | 


when we mistake gravity for greatness, solemnity | 


‘for science, and pomposity for erudition. 
pat; | { 


Ancient Coing.—-Mr. Stodder offers for sale a 
very valuable collection of antique Coins, which 
we understand belong to Mr. Purdie, a gentleman | 
who has travelled through Greece, Asia Minor, 
and many of the principal cities of the eastern 
world, and who makes a short stay in this town, 
| previous to his embarkation tor Turkey. 

Mr. P. has visited all the principal places where 

David Garrick was onee on a visit to a Mr. the Coins formerly circulated —being about 800 
Rigby’s ‘seat, Ministry Hall, Essex, when Doctor different varieties, some of them nearly 3000 years 
Gouge formed one of the party. Observing the | old, and undoubtedly the most valuable collection 
potent appetite of the learned Doctor, Garrick in- | in the United States. Among them are many E- 
dulged in some coarse jests on the oceasion, to | gyptian and Roman coins, scarce and rare.—Prov. 
the great amusement of the company—the Doe- | paper. 
tor excepted; who, when the laugh had subsided, | isan ann 3 | 
thus addressed the party: “Gentlemen, you must | Cultivation of flowers.—The cultivation of flow- 
doubtless suppose, from the extreme familiarity | CTS 8 it is one of the most pleasing employments, 
with which Mr. Garrick hes thought fit to tre vat | 80 itis oue of the most profitable. We do not 
me, that Lam an acquaintance of his: but Lean |™ean profitable in dollars and cents, but profita- | 
assure you, that til P met him here T never saw | ble in its operation upon the habits of the world. 
him but once betore, and then I paid five shillings | | The great purveyor of vice and the mightiest ene- 
for the sight.” my of virtue is idleness. Want of employment 

‘takes men trom their homes and causes them to 
Hint.—We have | loiter about taverns and grog shops. The same | 
tak en trom a Southern paper, | cause sends women from their families to spin 
ang which is now  wavelling itself to death as faust street-vyarn, and retail small scandal against their 
as it can, stating that a centleman lately deceased neighbors, who it is probable are better than them- 
in Caroiina, bad never permitted his subse ription selves. What was at first done for want of occu- 
to the newspaper to be behind, and that as the pation, at length becomes an inveterate habit, and 
same could be said of so few men, is worth record- | the man cannot refrain from haunting the tavern, 
ing on his tomb Verily, we say amen te or the woman from flaunting through the streets. 
this. "This man stands next to him who returned | Learn your children to love the garden and to 
a borrowed umbrella! What higher praise can| rear fowers. [t will prove an useful exercise, 
there be, than have your printer say, “You always} and an agreeable amusement. When they once 
paii me.” How elear, (oo, must be the man’s con- | acquire a fondness for such simple pleasures, it 
science who reads a paper he knows he has paid | will never be lost. Through life a part of their 
for. With what enviable satisfaction does he un-|leisure hours will be devoted to these innocent | 
fold the damp sheet! He feels himself under no | pursuits. The man who seizes every opportunity 
obligation, that the printer is abselutely beholden to look to his garden, his shrubs, bis flowers, and 
to him. This is the very feeling we would have | his trees, will rarely be found to be dissipated. 
all our subscibers e xper rience—that we are’in debt | The best society for the suppression of vice, would | 
to them for a year’s paper—not that they are in| be one whose object was to encourage constant | 
debt to u Now think not, gentle rea der s—you employment and innocent and agreeable amuse- | 
that ~ am 5 iatiently followed us thus far— that the re|}ments. There are various other sources of plea- | 
‘sure, where labor and amusements go hand in| 
hint—i a downr igh it appeal —but whether to| hand, that should be made fashionable.—.Vatidnal 
your _ 0 mrpock: ‘ts, we shall wait an answer | Standard. | 

» » ) i 7 Gar #h ' He } Pee 

eee nash Anencitltcidenttsin = _ Disparity of Intellect ‘and March of Mind.—The | 

An instance of Pathos, not found in Martinus” difference between one man and another is by no| 
Seriblerus.—The following peroration to an elo-) means so great as the superstitious crowd suppos- | 
quent harangue addressed by a lawyer in Ohio, to|es. But the same feelings which, in ancient 
| Rome, produced the apotheosis of a popular em- 
peror, and in modern Rome the canonization of a 
All nature lay wrapped in sol- | devout prelate, lead men te cherish an illusion | 


sin power, 
shed a halo roun age hour; 
chance abounding Wie ordain 
A path of auguish end precarious 
} y wane or woe, where’er compell’d he rove, 


A cot’sa palace by the hight of love! 


Chere beats one heart which, until death, will be 
A gushing, glowing tount of Vinpathy ; 

One frowuless eye to kintie with his own, 

One changeless iriend wien other triends are flown ; 
O! sanction Thou the love-united pair, 


Fountain of love! for Thou art preseat there.” 


Roscius was silent. 


A downright Appeal—not a 


seeli a paragraph 


stone. 


' 
H 
7 
i 
nd now the shades of night had shrouded the 

in darkness. 





‘her screeching infant—and took away my client’s | equalities of the surface of our globe, bear s 


\its great revolutions, they may safely be neglect. 


w hich furnishes them with something t to pax. 


‘rushing like a mighty torrent from the bills dow n | Society indeed has its great men inl its litt 
po the abodes of peace—broke open the plan- | men, as the earth has its mountains and its yal. 


‘leys. But the inequalities of intellect, like the jp. 


SO 
small a proportion to the mass, that, in calculating 


ed. The sun illuminates the hills, while it is sii), 
below the horizon; and truth is discovered by the 

highest minds a little before it becomes 
to the multitude. 
| periority. 


matities) ‘ 
This is the extent of their su. 5 
They are the first to catch and reflect | 
ja light, which, without their assistance, must in a 


short time be visible to those who lie far beneath 


| them. 





Turnip Seed, &c. ; 

Just received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, Ni 
52 North Market Street, Boston, an extensive assortment: 
' "Turnip Seeds, some of which are the giowih of ine pres, 
season—the finest sorts either for family use or stock, Ph 
most improved sorts for the tormer are the White Stone, Whit 
Dutch, Yellow Stone. Yellow Malia. The YVeliow Stone is 
one of uncommon excellence and kee; s well. Of the sorts for 
field culture, the White Norfolk, White Globe, and Vellow A) 
erdeen or Bullock are preterable. ‘Vhe Yeilow Aberdeen ‘s 
most approved among the farmers of Fuglaad an:' Se otlas mi, g 
it groWs to a large size, is very sweet and nutritious, and kee; 
till June. Also, Yellow Ruta Baga, or Russian Turuip, of the 
best description. The above seers were saved in Europe ex 
pressly for us, and the utmost dependence may be placed upc 
their genuine quality A variety of Long and Turnip naa 
es. suitable for ‘growil if the three ensuing months. b rick}y 
Fall Spinach, Long Prickly and Early C ‘Tuste r Cucumber 
the genuine Givkin Cucumber, or West India pickling on: 
the ‘finest pickles. 

Likewise 200 Ibs. fresh common white flat 


Tu rip 


English 


: Seed, a part of it the growth of 1/28 :—to dealers and purchas 
ers by the quantity, it will be put at a low rate. 


Also, genuine Fow! Mead ion Grass, from Vermont—Orchar 
Grass, Lucerne, &¢.—He: np, White Mustard, Flax Seed, &c 

At this place is kept the best supply of seeds, native and in 
ported, that art and industry can procure, July 4 

Roman. 

This elegant, full blooded horse, a bright bay with black legs 

mane and tail, of bigh spirit and good ter mper, will stand at the 
farm of Mr Stephen Williams in NorthboroughyMs. at $20 th 
season, to be paid before the mares are taken away.—Sce Nex b 
England Farmer, May 16. ¥ 








Oat Meal, Oat Flour, ‘Grotts, &ec. 

Just received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, a 
further supply of the above articles, viz. 36 barrels of fresh Cat 
Meal, fine bolted Oat Flour, Hulled Oats or Vermont Ric 
Scotch Barley, &c. for sale in any quantities, wholesale o: re 
tail. Also a few cannisters of fine Oat Flour, neatly packed 
at 50 cts. per cannister. 








Seeds for the West “Indies. 

Merchanis, masters of vessels and others trading to the Wes! 
Indies, can be furnished with boxes of Seeds, assorted, suital)l 
for that market, at from $4 to $5 per bex.—Each box contains 
upwards of sixty different kinds of seeds, vegetable and orna 
menta!, in quantities sufficient for a common kitchen garden. — 

Likewise the greatest var-ety of seeds to be found in Sew Eng 
land, by the pound or bushel, all warranted pure, and of the 
growth of 1827. 





Bremen Geese. 
For sale, 10 pair fine KHremen Geese. Apply at the New 
England Farmer ‘Gees Store. July 4 


Cucumber Seed, &c. 
Just received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, 2 a furth 
er supply ot Green and White ‘Turkey, White Spied, |ong 
Prickly, and small West India Girkin Cucumber Sced—the 
latter isa fine sort for pic kling, aud should be pt lanted soon. 


fy. Sale, 
At the New England Farmer Seed Store, 





‘A Memoir of the 


, Cultivation of the Vine in America~—and the rid Mode of = 


ing Wine. Secend edition. By John Adium. June 2 
Field Beans. 
For sale at the New England Farmer Seed Store two barre's | 
of smal! white prolific Field Beans, raised in Milton, Mass— 
| They are of fine quality, free frem any mixture, the seed being 
selected, and are all of “the growth of 1827. 








Published every Friday, at $3 per annum, payable at the ene 
fram the time 


| of the year—iut those who pay within sixty days | 
of subscribing. are entitted ton deduetion of fifty cents 
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